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a very small stitch with the needle,
twist the double thread once round the
needle, and, holding the twist with the
thumb, pull needle through and insert
it under the knot. This looks best in
silk and cotton threads.

Herring-bone (Fig. 9).

This is worked from left to right on
two parallel lines. Bring the needle to
the front on the top line, then, keeping
the needle under the thread, take a
small stitch on the lower line, then one
on the top line. This stitch is generally
used on flannel where a double folded
hem is not desired. It should be worked
in sewing silk. If a closed herring-bone
stitch is worked, with no space between
the stitches, a neat double row of
stitches will result on the right side. It
can also be used for decorative purposes
in cotton or wool.

Hem-stitching (Fig. 10).

Below the hem pull out as many
threads as desired. The number will
vary according to the material used,
more being pulled out in finely woven
and fewer in a thick material.

Tack the hem down. Pass the needle
under three, four or five threads, pull
it through, then, bringing it back to the
space it started from, take a hemming-
stitch through the hem, bringing the
needle out above the little cluster of
threads thus pulled together. Silk
thread should be used on a silk material
and linen on linen.

Satin-stitch (Fig. n).

This stitch is used to cover a space,
the needle being inserted close to the
previous stitch. It can be worked either
from right to left or left to right. It is
best worked in silk or cotton.

Stem Stitch (Fig. 12).

This should be worked in firm and
fairly fine thread, as it is used for
definite lines. Pick up a small stitch,
always keeping the needle on the left
of the thread and on the left of the
previous stitch.

Stroke Stitch (Fig. 13).
This consists of single stitches taken in
any direction the pattern may require.
It is best worked in thick threads.
Weaving Stitch (Figs. 14 and 15).
Strands of thread may be worked for
a foundation, as in Fig. 14, or threads
may be drawn from the material.
Divide the strands into equal numbers
and darn them as in Fig. 15, using a
tapestry needle.
Borders can be worked in this way in
blocks of alternate colours, with drawn
threads as a foundation, or darned
strands may be used as slots for cord in
drawing up bags. Thick silk, cotton or
wool should be used for working.
Now that we have heard about all
these different materials and what we
can do with them, let us consider, what
is rarely thought of, but much more
important, the effect that the work has
on the worker.
A piece of work may be well executed
and beautiful, but unless it is the
unaided expression of the worker (in
choice of suitable material, choice of
design and the method and means of
working it out, as well as the work
itself) it is of little value, as it has done
nothing to strengthen the worker's
individual powers.
And again, no matter how beautiful
the result is, if the work is not the very
best that the worker can produce it
cannot be regarded as satisfactory.
Remember the proverb, " The good is
the enemy of the best," which means
that a person who is content to do less
than his best will be satisfied with
second-best all his life, making no effort
to improve. A child should not compare
his work with that of other children,
but with what he could previously do.
It is only if he trains his hands in
this way to be the servants of his brain,
and uses his intelligence, judgment,
patience, perseverance and powers of
observation in all his work that he will
one day understand what is meant by
" The joy of creation."